


A FOREWORD, 




Many modern writers and scholars, 
both of Europe and Asia, have taken 
maximum amount of pains to unearth the 
secrets of the sacred books of the M<aha- 
rishis of the East and have expressed 
fc&eir admiration and appreciation of the 
8&me io their w^rks; but they have not 
t*»ken equal pain , to use * their influence 
to preserve the “sacred language” in 
which all the 'sacred books” of the Maha* 
ritjhis of the old Aryavartha are written. 
The chief object of publishing this booklet 
ifljto draw the kind attention of all the 
siucere promoters of the sacred Langu- 
age Sanskrit, met with among the clai- 
mants of this Sanskrit language to do 
fchpir might in the field of 4he revival of 
thb mother-tongue so as to maintain their 
intellectual independance; and the pre- 
sent general awakening manifest among 
the claiments of this divine » language 
acjds stimulus to my self-imposed task* 
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Language and Race. 

Language indent fies race, again 
language enriches race, and lastly langu- 
age immortalizes race. The modern- 
world knows many languages, with vary- 
ing degrees of purity and perfection. 
Every language whether pure or impure, 
perfect or imperfect has its own clai- 
mants. English* French, German, Latin, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit are 
all languages known to civilised man at 
different intrevals of illimitable time* 
through the best specimens of the res- 
pective groups of the human kingdom- 
In fact physical possibilities do favour 
the idea that som^ intelligent specimens 
at least of the original groups of anti- 
quity such as the Aryans, the Chaldeans, 
the Egyptians and the Ionians might have 
met and discussed questions of varied 
interests at the time- Who taught whom? 
Who were masters and who were desci- 
pleB? Prof* T. 0. Huxley wfites,— “Bpf 
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there is abundant direot evidence of the 
magnitude of this influence in certain 
spheres I suppose it is not doubted that 
the Greek went to School with the orien- 
tal for bis primary instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic; and that Semitic 
theolgv supplied him with some of bis 
mythological lore* Nor does there now 
seem to be any question about the large 
indebtedness of Greek art to that of 
Chaldea and that of Egypt- But the 
manner of that indebtedness is very ins- 
tructive* The obligation is clear bnt its 
limits are no less definite. Nothing bet- 
ter exemplifies the indomitable origina- 
lity of the Greeks than the relations of 
their art to that of theOrientals-For from 
being subdued into mere imitators bv the 
techinical exeellaaee ot their teachers, 
they lost no time in bettering the instruc- 
tion they received using their models as 
mere stepping stones on the way to those 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable acbieva- 
menfcs which are all their own- Thus 
various external influences may have 
contributed to the rise of .philosophy 
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among the Ionian Greeks, of the sixth 
century. B.C.Buttheassimilative capacity 
: f the Greek mind-its power of hellen- 
zing whatever it touched-has here worked 
so effectually, that so far as we can learn, 
no indubitable traces of such extraneous 
contributions are now allowed to exist by 
the most authoritative historians of phi- 
losophy. Nevertheless I thiok it must be 
admitted that the coincidences between 
the Heraclieto-stoical doctrines and 
those of the older Hindu philosophy are 
extremely remarkable. In both the 
cosmos pursues an eternal' succession of 
cyclical changes The great year answer- 
ing to the Kalpa covers an enbire cycle 
from the origin of the universe as a fluid 
to its dissolution in fire In both sys- 

tems there is imrpanent in the cosmus a 
source of energy, Brahma or the Logos 
which works according to fixed laws. The 
individual soul is an efflux of the world 
spirit and returns to it. Perfection is 
attainable only by individual effort 
through ascetic discipline and is rather a 
state of painlessness than of happiness; if 
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indeed it can be said to be a state of 
anything save the negation of perturbing 
emotion" Note. II | Page 46 | Evolution 
and ethics. 

The above helps to write that some 
Ionian Greeks of old truly thirsty after 
the acquisition of the divine knowledge of 
the orientals, might have taken pains to 
travel long distances from the west to 
the sacred Aryavartha of old 'to realise 
their long-wished-for ambition of obtain- 
ing supreme knowledge from the Maba- 
rishis of the same. Naturally the Maha* 
rishis too might have taught their foreign 
disciples the secrets of their well-stored- 
up knowledge in the language of their 
own (Sanskrit); and the clever Ion'au 
Greeks in proud possession of a well- 
earned knowledge from the holy sages 
through a foreign tongue returned home 
and Hellanized all they had received from 
outside- They never thought of the ruin 
of their mother-tongue Greek, A famous 
German scholar F, Schlegel proclaims.- 
“The care of the national language I 
consider as at all times a secred trust and 
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a mos important privelege of the higher 
orders of society, Every man of educa- 
tion should make it the object of his un- 
ceasing concern to preserve his language 
pure and entire to speak it so far as is in 
his power in all its beauty and perfection; 

A nation whose language becomes 

rude and barbarous must be on the brink 
of barberism iu regard to everything else. 
A nati .n which allows her language to go 
to ruin is parting with the best half of her 
intellectual mdependance and testifies 
her willingness to cease to exist. History 
of Literature lecture 10. 

Correctly speaking the ancient Greeks 
out of genuine patriotism to preserve 
their hereditory tongue reduced their 
thoughts in writing in the interests of 
their posterity Loo* The same was the 
case with the other languages of the 
civilised world. The chief philological 
element to attract the attention of a 
language is its grammar. ‘‘Languages” 
says Prof, Max Muller, “though mixed 
in their dictionaries can never be mixed 
in their grrmmar. In the English die- 



tionary the , student of the science of 
language can detect by his own tests, 
Celtic, 'Norman, Greek and Latin ingre- 
dients. But not. a single drop of foreign 
blood has entered into the organic system 
of the English language' The grammar, 
the blood and soul of the language is as 
Pure and unmixed in English as spoken 
in the British Isles, as it was when spo- 
ken on the shores of the German Ocean 
by the Angles> Saxons and Jutes of the 
continent Guest. Hist, of English. 
Rhythms Vol- 2 F- 108. 

. /The soul of a language is no doubt 
its gramtnar. And life is the sign to as- 
certain the existence of soul; that life is 
supported by the presence of blood in 
the body. 

The literary works of a language are 
the indications of the existence of a sys- 
tematic grammar. And tee intellectual 
orders met with among the claimeats of 
a language are the real supporters of the 
works of that particular langnage Again 
impurity of blood minimises-the longevity 
of life and the absence of life aids the ex-' 
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piration of aoul fsom the body in as much 
as want of a systematic grammar of a 
language produces no literary works and 
the absence of such works of' a particular 
language ends in failure to produce in- 
tellectual specimens among its claiments, 
Languages ancient and modern whose 
grammars fall under the classification of 
classics produced and produce permanent 
works of literature covering almost all 
branches of knowledge, philosophy* reli- 
gion, laws, customs arts and sciences 
through the great men of their respective 
claiments* A well-equipped student of 
philology out of a natural ambition to 
realise the perfection of his own (man's) 
nature enters a throughly furnished free 
library open to all students of special 
study and examines the several works of 
the many brilliant scholars of different 
nationalities both ancient and modern. 
He is very particular about the original 
works of the many languages and is also 
right earnest to verify that such original 
works were the useful products of fcbo 
real claiments of the respective langu- 
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ages. He is satisfied both of the origina- 
lity of the wdrks and of their legitimate 
authors- He notes down the many lan- 
guages in which the respective works of 
the library were written. Then he un- 
dertakes the examination of the souls 
(grammars) of the many languages noted 
down, strictly adhering to the three chief 
elements, purity, entirity and priority for 
their analyses. He sees that’ languages 
from generation to generation undergo 
changes in many items- The following 
passage from Sir. C. Lyell’s antiquity of 
Man is to be noted here- 'Every one 
may have noticed in his own life time 
the stealing in of some slight alterations 
of accent, pronounciation or spelling or 
the introduction of some words borrowed 
from a foreign language to express ideas 
of which no native term precisely convey- 
ed the import. He may also remember 
hearing for the first time some cant- 
terms or slang phrases whiob have since 
forced their way into common use in spite 
of the efforts of the purists- But he may 
still contend that ‘'within the range 
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of his experience’ his language 
has continued unchanged and he may 
believe in its immutability in 'spite of 
minor variations. The real question; 
however, at issue is; whether there are 
any limits to this variability. He will 
find on further investigation that new 
technical terms are coined almost daily 
in various arts sciences, professions and 
trades that new names must be found 
for new inventions; that many of these 
require a metaphorical sense and then 
make their way into general circulation 
as “stereotyped” for instance which 
would have been meaningless to the men 
of the seventeenth century as would the 
new terms and images derived from steam 
boat andra'lway travelling to the men of 
the eighteenth century. Archbishop B. C- 
Trench writes about the component parts 
of the English language as follows:-Thus 
suppose the English language to be divi- 
ded iutoa hundred parts,’of these to make 
a rough distribution, forty-five might be 
Anglo Saxon or old English as now some 
prefer to call them; forty-five Latin (in- 
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eluding of course the Latin which has 
come to us through the French) five per- 
haps would be Greek- We should in 
this way have allotted ninetyfive parts 
leaving the other five to be divided 
among all the other languages which 
have made their several smaller contri- 
butions to the vocabulary of our English 
tongue- Page 12 Lecture- 1- English 
past and present. 

Edward A- Freeman wntes-'-“The evi- 
dence of language shows that there was 
a time of course long before the begn- 
ning of recorded history, when the fore- 
fathers of all these nations were one 
people, speaking one language Ranskrit, 
the ancient language of India, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, English and other tongues 
many of which we shall soon have occa- 
fcion to speak of, are'really only dialects 
of one common speech. They show their 
common origin alike by their grammatical 
forms such as the endings of counsand 
verbs and the like and by wbat is more 
easily understood by people in general 
by their still having many of the com* 
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raonest and most necessary words -with 
out which no language can get on, es- 
sentially the same* The famous author 
of the science of languages Prof. Max 
Muller, boldly asserts:-‘Whatever sphere 
of the human mind you may select for 
your special study whether it be language 
or religion, mythology or philosophy, 
laws or customs, primitive art or primi- 
tive science, everywhere you have to go to 
India whether you like it or not because 
some of the most valuable and most in- 
structive materials in the history of man 
are treasured up in India and India 
only.’ Now the student well disposed 
and well-acquainted with the subject 
naturally comprehends that out of the 
niany languages known to man at diffe- 
rent periods of the world's history, Sans- 
krit heads the list of languages for purity 
ehtirity and priority of the same, com- 
pared with his own impartial views and 
.conclusions* A writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review says'- The Hindu is the 
most ancient nation of which we have 
valuable remains and has b^en 
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surpassed by none in refinement and 
civilization; though the utmost pitch of 
refinement to which it ever arrived pre* 
oeeded in time the dawn of civilization 
in any other nation of which we have 
even the name in history. The further 
our literary enquires are extended here 
the more vast andstupendous is the scene 
which opens to us. It is plain enough 
that no impartial' philologer. ever com- 
plained of the sacred Sanskrit language for 
any defective charecter of its own. None 
has yet come forward to prove that sans* 
krit was the offshoot of another tongue 
known to man of this earth. Thus a 
language under the careful hands of an 
unbiased philologer helps him to identify 
its owners (race), in as much as the 
sacred Sanskrit with all its purity, enti- 
rity and priority, shows every observer 
its holy birth-place together with its un- 
dying claiipents, the proud Aryan Race. 
The authenticity of Srimath Ramayana 
by Maharishi Valmiki is well known; 
there the praiseworthy Mahathma Hanu* 
man after toil and uneasiness experien- 
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ced to find out the whereabouts of Anin- 
dhibha Sita in the inaccessible capital 
of the blame-worthy Dhuralhma Ravana 
finds her at last, under the shade of the 
Simsupa tree rigourously watched by the 
ugly women Rakshasis and attempts to 
disclose her, his mission from her bloved 
Lord Sri Rama in her own mother- 
tongue The stanza below describes the 
fact- 


3i)% mwmji n ’’ 

Sarga 30. Sundarakanda, Srimath 
Valmiki Ramayana. This stanza ex- 
emplifies that the twie-born orders 
(Brahma, Kshatrya, and Vaisya, com- 
munities) of the old Aryavartba spoke 
Sanskrit so early as the time of the 
Srimath Ramayana> an incident connec- 
ted with the Threthayuga of old. 

Again, language enriches race 

“srtsptTgit i suwrarsrifa: i u 

«rarwf<Bi wbresifo i i 
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The function of the ear is to hear 
sounds; sounds result out of ether(Akasa) 
in due course of ev ilution- They come 
under two heads; inarticulate and arti- 
culate- Drum-beating comes under the 
first head and Sanskrit language comes 
under the second head- Though all 
living beings on eart-h have ears and are 
capable of hearing sounds outside, only 
a minoity of the creations, say, the 
favoured humanity of the earth is- bles- 
sed with the faculty of reason to disting- 
uish sounds. The famous Manu descri- 
bes the law of evolution below- 

“HjTFii srfSrc: *st: sifter fteu'rfafl; i 
3/Sftcg to: w exs tsar: n 

Slokas 96 & h7, Chapter D, Manue. 
Of creations, life is superior (happy,! of 
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beings, intellect is superior ; of beings 
of intellect, men are superior; of men, 
the Brahmins are superior; of the Brah- 
mins, the learned are superior; of the 
learned, the submissive are superior; of 
the submissive the practical are superior; 
of the practical* the reflective souls are 
superior* Therefore the superiority of 
men lies in seeking after the way of at- 
taining godhead- The great Mann' reveals 
creation thus; 

W'fcwii FsreggHf 11 

w usj •ug 11 

-iff xw mi s&stormres’- n 
<wrt g gwipw: i 

mm 10 ^ 3 foOTfrrat u 
30rs*R?t 1 

m<\ awt *r sg: u 

3 a gw 1 

sfer srerc 11 

«nc sranfaraaifg RTOnwr 1 

5f*rHm<3T W II 
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This description exposes that 
after an annihilation of the created uni- 
verse, the whole universe is full of in 
destructible ether (Akasa) where nothing 
is distinguishable; in due course of evo- 
lution the Eternal in the form of Su- 
preme Spirit generates the five elements 
ether wind, fire, water and earth, the 
presiding deity of the last element; 
earth is Brahma' He appears,' from Him 
the four orders Brahma Kshatrya, 
Vaisyaand Sudra, come out- Then Bra- 
hma the repository of the four Vedas, 
generates the ten Maharishis, Marichi 
etc. Anh the ten Sages were the imme- 
diate disciples of God Brahma to receive 
perfect instructions of the Holy Vedas 
from Him- And the Brahmins claim 
ancestry from the adove Maharishis of 
antiquity. The full course of education 
of the Aryans comprises fourteen bran- 
ches' 
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The fourteen are, Rigvedah, Yajur- 
vedah, Samavedah, Atharvavedah, Ci- 
ksha. Vyakarana, Chandasa Niruktham, 
Jyothisham Kalpah Mimamsa Nyaya 
Puranam and Dharmasastra- What do 
they teach the incumbent? and how do 
thpy enrich him? The six systems of 
philosophy, (Nyaya, Vaisheshika, San* 
khya, Yoga Mimamsa andVedantha).The 
eighteen puranas Vishnu Kurma, etc. the 
two ithihasas SrimathVal miki Ramayana, 
Mahabaratha, the sevorai Smrithis, Ma* 
nusmrithi and others; the many sciences 
and arts the Auyurvedah and others, the 
beautiful dramas, Sakunthala and others, 
and many more instructive and useful 
works are found to be the worthy con- 
tents of the above fourteen branches of 
the ancient Aryan culture. There were 
days in India when all the fourteen 
branches of Aryan culture flourished in 
the mouths of a single preseptor Maha- 
rishi Varathanthu and a einge pupil, 
Rishi Koustha, The tradition runs thus: 
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Sarga 5, Raghuvamsa. by Kalidasa, 

The famous Maharishi Varathanthu, 
out of pureloveof ennobling andelevating 
his worthy pupil Koustha taught h>m 
thoroughly and permitted him to com- 
plete his marriage; but, the pious pupi l 
insisted his revered Guru to accept his 
tutionfee.’he out of uneasiness demanded 
of bis infallible pupil Koustha fourteen 
crores of gold coins for the fourteen 
branches of culture so ably acquired by 
him; Rishi Koustha discharged the same; 
because the Emperor Reghu of the solar 
race furnished him with the amount gratis. 
It seems to all students of philosophy 
that no branch of culture was left untou- 
ched and unfinished by the Aryan Sages. 
There is a general comrlaint current in 
India that the unsolicited foreign visits 
of India for some centuries past 
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caused damages to the original works of 
ancient Aryan culture of the soil both by 
way cf destruction as well as by that of 
plunder, T’ue divine language of the 
Aryans unique in its chareoter of a 
thorough richness of inconceivable) 
ideas produced as many greatest men as 
possible from time imrnemoriaHhe trust- 
ed and talented representatives of the 
several branches enumerated above; 

(1) The greatest philosophers Jaimini 
Pathangali and others (2) The greatest 
grammarians Pani ni V araruchi'and others) 
(3) The greatest preceptors Sandhipani, 
Yangyavalkia a id others, ( 4 ) The grea- 
test writers, Manu, Vyasa andothers> (5) 
Tne greatest poets Kalidasa, Bhavn- 
bhathid and others, (6) The greatest 
musicians Thumburu, Naradha, and 
others. (7) The greatest scientists Dhan- 
vanthari> Charaka and others, (8) The 
greatest Emperors Dhasaratha. Nalaand 
others, (y) The greatest warriors 8ri 
Rama, Lakshmana and others. (10j The 
greatest Ministers, Vasishta. Sumanthra 
and others, ( n ) The greatest statesmen. 
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Drona Vidura and others. (12) The grea- 
test loyalists Prince Bharatha, Yuthi- 
shtra and others, (13) The greatest mo- 
ralists Bhishma, Vibheshana and others, 
(14) The greatest benefactors Dhatbichi 
Sibhi and others,(13)andthe greatest reli- 
gionists Sri Athi Sakaracharya, Sri Rama- 
nuja and others,' all drank the richest 
fountain of the divine RansAit language 
shone fully in their respective- periods 
of the history of man and left behind them 
an imperishable literature in the welfare 
and interests of their ever continuing 
orogeny. The late Prof. Max Muller 
plainly expresses. 'If were to look over 
the whole world to find out the country 
most richly endowed with all the wealth 
power and beauty thatNature can bestow 
in some parts the very paridise on this 
earth, I should point to India. If I 
were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most fullydevelopedsome of its 
choicest giftsandhas mo -t deeply ponder- 
ed on the greatest problems of life, and 
has found solutions of some of them 
which well deserve the attention even of 
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those who have studied Plato and Kant 
I shouid point to India; and if I were to 
ask myself from what literature we here 
in Europe we who have been nurtur- 
ed almost exclusively on the thoughts of 
Greeks and Romans and of one 
Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted in order 
to make our inner life more perfect, 
more comprehensive, more universal in 
fact, more truly human, a life not for this 
life only, but a transfigured and eternal 
life again I should point to India , 

This professor’s imagination rea- 
ched such a height as to classify India 
(Aryavartha) the very paradise on this 
earth; because Nature is manifest there 
in Her maximum glory of possession of 
ail the fully developed elements of the 
Universe. 

The great Maru writes.'— 

wki ui?u<i5wi « srcreR 3^ ii 
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Chapter 2, Blokas 17 & 18' 

The holy land known by the fit 
name of Brahmavartham is in fact the 
naturally favoured original home of the 
Aryans. The lofty and magnificient 
Hymalayas on the one side, the well- 
watered and rich Gangetie plain on the 
other and a salubrious climate to- 
gether with many more natural fecilities 
for ‘human existence truly adorn the 
holy land for immemorial time as to 
classify it correctly the very terrestrial 
paradise. No recorded history of man 
mentions that the Hymalayas ever 
threatened the Aryans with eruptions 
from its perpetual snow-clad summits 
or that the holy Gfafiges ever froze 
owing to phenomina! changes to the 
detriment of the natives from perform- 
ing their divine daily duties- 

sr$»rt srsmsii 5WRt i 

u gi&rr: ii 



Bagavad Gita Chapter YI 1 , Sloka 1 !) 
vi <i^9ntnpRCT5tr i 
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Manu Chapter XII Sloka 125. 

The loftiest ideal of the human ex* 
istence here ably and correctly revealed 
by the perfect Authors of the above 
stanzas that practically there is no dif* 
ferance when the individual soul compre- 
hends the existence of the similar souls 
of similar virtues through a divine know- 
ledge not only oompulsority drags the 
attention of the admirers of the philoso- 
phies of the other languages but also 
establishes its perpetuaty of being the 
perfect and rich one assimilated and 
practised through the sacred language, 
Banskrit only; through many births, the 
virtuous and practical man attains the 
true knowledge of the Vedas that God 
Vasudeva pervades the whole universe; 
such a covetable knowledge of the 
"Vedas really serves him as the purifier 
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of his inner life; and lastly, the thorough 
purification of his Inner life ends in the 
indelible realisation of an Eternal life- 
Exclusive of the fourteen branches 
of knowledge mentioned above, the great 
Manu mentions four more branches of 
knowledge of the Aryans- 

3?wi^ it aw? rfar tw: H 

The great Manu, the accepted head of 
all the Aryans Smarthas. in his substan- 
cialSmrithiclasBifiesthe whole workunder 
two hundred headings nearly- The con- 
tents of the one are different from those 
of the other; the peculiarity is that the 
wisest sage omited no siugle item of 
the principles of man’s life from the 
Aryan stand-point of view The highly 
and consequently richly cultivated minds 
of the great sages of the type of Manu 
produced inexhaustible stores of most 
valuable and nutricious harvests in the 
undecaying forms of works of philosophy 
and others handed down to this day 
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through a long .line of well-cultivated 
posterity; wheu traced the line of 
thought of the holy Aryavartha together 
with its unimpeded progress is very 
clear; the secred Aryan sages were so 
many realists of spiritualism; for instan- 
ce, the sacred Yasishta, the venerable 
preceptor and minister of the aged Em- 
peror Dhasaratha, in proud possession 
of an unapproachable spiritual power ss 
he natural result of his intrinsic divine 
knowledge, humbled King Visvamithra 
for his unbecoming conduct to insist the 
Maharishi to surrender the celestial oow 
Kamadhenu and taught him the secret 
of the hollowness of his material power 
together with that of the richness of his 
spiritual power. In the interests and 
welfare of the intelligent men of the ci- 
vilised world, because good must neces- 
sarily follow, the study of the sacred 
Sanskrit language should be encouraged 
and realised by all those unprejudiced 
well-wishera of India, as the above study 
is the only proper corrective of the hu- 
man mind to arrange modes pf thought'. 
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to assimilate congenial ideas of loyalty 
and other allied virtues, and to attempt 
to infuse them into daily life. 

And lastly language immortalizes 
race; that is, it exempts tbe race from 
oblivion. The holy Vedas of the Aryans 
are eternal, and consequently, the Vedic 
language (Sanskrit) is eternal; and the 
tangible inference thereoff.is that the 
proud Aryan race too is eternal To 
establish this fact? many records con- 
nected with the history of man are to be 
detailed here, From the very beginning, 
the East (Arvavartha) completely differs 
from the West. Mr. F. Marvin, in 
his book ‘The living past' contemplates 
the childhood of the race, 'From tool to 
tool, from flint axe to steam-engine, is a 
striking palpable measure of man’s 
achievement from his earliest beginnings 
to our own days.’ Whereas, the great 
Manu informs the world of the man- 
hood of the Aryan race: 

ffc 3f%sw^ uiut wift i 
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Chapter 7 , Slokas 3 to 10. 

No ruler, no safety; in order to pro- 
tect the created' world from dangers both 
internal and external. Brahma creates 
the Emperor an epitome of all the divine 
virtues of God Indra and others. He is 
perfect in all his qualifications of valour, 
wealth, etc- Though young the Emperor 
should not be slighted by the subjects. 



as the vary Almighty shines in him, in 
the human garb. Fire destroys objects 
one by one; whereas, the Emperor under 
wrath, does the same wholesale' The 
Emperor by himself is capable of admi- 
nistering his Empire maintaining the 
equity (Dharma) of the land. According 
to the Old Testament, God created the 
heaven and the earth B C* 4001; Mr, F, 
S- Marvin writes'* ‘We pass from those 
hundreds of thousands of years which 
must b9 allowed for man’s existence on 
earth and the tens of thousands which 
may stand for the later Stone Age, to 
the last millenniums during which great 
communities have been formed and the 
records of history begin,’ The living past 
Page 30- And the Aryan Saga calcu- 
lates that millions and millions of years 
rolled on ever since the origin of man; 
that is one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty five millions, eight hundred and 
eighty five thousands and twenty six 
years passed on when verified by the 
principles of the science of Astrology of 
the East (\ryavartha)' Madame Ca- 
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rniile Flammarion, in her Astronomy 
for amateurs, exclaims: 'Innumerable 
worlds 1 We dream of them. Who oan 
say that their unknown inhabitants do 
not think of us in their turn and that 
space may not be fcraeersed by waves of 
thought as it is by the vibratrions of light 
and by universal gravitation? May there 
not exist amongst the heavenly humani- 
ties of which the earth is but a modest 
village, an immense solidarity incom- 
prehensible to our imperfect senses? 
Page 28 The Aryan sages were so many 
perfect men created by God. The fact 
that they comprehended innumerable 
worlds and systems of the universe is 
clear from their astrology, Puranas and 
others- The Aryans of India seen by 
the enlightened public of to-day not only 
survived the many millions of years 
mentioned above ever since creation but 
also ought to continue the many millions 
of years covering the seven more Man- 
vanthras yet to come, exclusive of the 
current Vaivaswatba Manvanthra the 
seventh in order. 
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Chapter 1 Manu Sloka 80. 

Th8 Almighty in the course of the 
fourteen Manvanthras mentioned above 
creates, maintains, and destroys the 
world; He often plays like that. It is 
mentioned above sounds result out of 
ether (Akasa) in due course of evolution; 
again ether begets wind; the presiding 
Deity of wind goes by the name of 
Maheswara. The fourteen Sutrams 

I I I R I 
i i i i 
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etc. of the sage Panini’s grammar, 
comprising the Alphabets of the Sans- 
krit language are mentioned to have 
come out of God Maheswara. Sounds 
from ether travel through earB and reach 
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the larynx of the animate object, where 
waves of rounds generate; when they in 
turn come m contact with the different 
parts of the mouth* they assume shapes 
of words. 

^2^ i 
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The seven ‘Swaras’, Nishadha and others 
with their symbols*' ‘Sa, Ri,Gha,’ etc. 
originate both' in the larynx of man and 
in the harp^ But the seven "Swaras’ 
are distinguishable respectively in the 
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organa of voice of the undermentioned 
animals, Nishadba, elephant; Risbabba, 
bull; (Jhaundhara, goat; Shadjam, pea- 
cock; Madhyamam,, krouncha; Dhaiva- 
tham, horse; Panchamatn, kokilam, 

srsriffo g *if*r 5^3: «on% ii 
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Amarakos&m, Nauttiavargam. 

The Aryan nhonetist comprehend- 
ed the perfection of human articulation 
together with the imperfect conditions 
of the animal inarfciculation; he, to esta- 
blish his superiority and super-human 
skilb constructed an instrument(Thantri) 
in which similar Swaras distinguishable 
in his larynx, were produced by his mani- 
pulation. The Aryan musical science 
is solely based upon the harmonious 
combination of the seven Swaras* in as 
much as# the alphabets of the fourteen 
Sutrams of Maheswara met with in the 
pure* complete ancient grammar of the 
sages Panini, Vararuchi and Patbanjali, 
constitute the divine Sanskrit language* 
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having in its sacred and divine womb, the 
holy Vedas, the unfathomable Sastras 
and the many more pure teachings to 
attract the worthy attention of all the 
impartial scholars of the enlightened 
countries of the globe' Col. Tod- wonders: 
‘Where shall we ficd the musicians who 
could make the mind oscillate from joy 
to sorrow, from tears to smilesi with 
the change of modes and varied intona- 
tion 7 
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Chapeter 7, Harivamsa Parva. the 
Mahabbaratha. The longevity of the 
sages of the Aryavartba is far beyond 
our conception' Eternal life is contem- 
plated in their cases, as they live by pe- 
nance (Tapas) if their bodies decay 
under natural course of old age, the va- 
cancies left by them, are fitly filled up 
by similar sages of the imperishable 
Aryan race, 
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0 unbiased well-wishers of India/ 
The history of man is interesting and 
instructive to all students of compara- 
tive philology, as it deals with the pecu- 
liarity and the comparative superiority 
of th r varied races of humanity. The 
only factor that helps the philologer to 
identitify the peculiarity as well as the 
superiority of a particular race is the 
language of that race. The least obsta- 
cled man is the most powerful expound- 
er of truths of his language- The un- 
obstacled sages of the old Aryavartha 
stand first for the fact that their literary 
works deal with the greatest number of 
sides of human culture. Such a correc- 
tive culture of the human mind, through 
a divine language, should not be neglect- 
ed and buried, while the whole enlighten- 
ed world is truly thirsty after the reali- 
sation of a thorough mental clearance, 


15th Sep. 1924. ) 
Jflelajjavoor, J 


P. N* Ramabhadra Iyer. 



ON TRE NECESSITY FOR THE 
REVIVAL OF THE SACRED 
SANSKRIT LANGUAGE OF INDIA, 


Can it bo otherwise than that to 
most of us the present day indifference 
of this Sacred Sanskrit language of a sage 
trodden soil fully deprived of its extra- 
ordinary influence over mankind is an 
acute mental pain and sorrow ? Is it 
not the first ancient language of India 
having for its intrinsic value an indige- 
nous grammar and logic to captivate 
the resoluio minds of scholars here as 
well as elsewhere ? Is it not the langu- 
age having in its sacred and divine 
womb the Vedas, the Sastras and the 
other pure teachings to attract the minds 
of the brilliant scholars of the various 
countries of the Globe ? What became 
of such a praiseworthy language today ? 
It is something like a neglected mother 
with one foot in the grave, Is it not 
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the paramount duty of a son to 3ee that 
his mother is at least fed and clothed 
by him ? What is feeding, what is clo- 
thing here ? Speaking and writing answer 
the two necessaries. When a son neg- 
lects his mother without giving her food 
and clothing, can she remain starving 
and suffering without uttering a word of 
course inspite of her supreme maternal 
affection ? Certainly not. Would such 
a curse go unrewarded 7 Oh ■ No. Com- 
munities and members of the communi- 
ties whose olaim to the sacred 
language as their mother-tongue is indis- 
putable, are losing every day self-reve- 
rence, gelf-controb self-reliance and 
mutual reverence. The present condi- 
tion is a self-made one. A systematic 
revival of the sacred language will cure 
the melody without fail in due course. 
Let us think for a while whether this 
sacred language deserves such a genuine 
praise from the public; praise from the 
public spontaneously comes out when the 
object in question excites the wonder of 
the public in one way or other, This 



Vedic Culture of ancient India within 
Ihe last 150 years of progress of other 
studies excited the wonder of almost all 
the scholarly circles of the civilised 
countries of the Globe- To justify the 
statement a few quotations are repeated 
below. “Whatever sphere of human 
mind you may select for your special 
study whether it be language or religion 
or mythology or philosophy, whether it 
bo laws or customs primitive art orprimi 
tive science, everywhere you have to go 
to India, whether you like it or not, 
because some of the most valuable and 
most instructive materials in the history 
of man are treassured up in India and 
India only" “ Where can we look for sages 
like those whose systems of philosophy 
were the proto types of those of Greece 1 
to whose works Plato, Thales and Pytbo- 
grous were disciples? Where shall we 
find astronomers whose knowledge of 
the plannatory system yet excites 
wonder in Europe as well as the archi- 
tects and sculp ters whosei works claim 
our admiration and the musioians Who 
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could make the mind oscilate from joy 
to sorrow, from tears to smiles with 
the change of modes and varied intona- 
tion 7 ‘ 4 No singfe first class country of 
Asia therefore so well repays examina- 
tion and it is just this part of Asia in 
which Europeans have had incompara- 
bly the best opportunities of accurate 
and continuous observation”. “The 
Hindu is the most ancient nation of 
which we have valunb’^ remains and has 
been surpassed by none in refinement 
and civilsation. Though the utmost 
pitch of refinement to which it ever ar- 
rived preceeded in time the dawn oi 
civilisation in any other nation of which 
we have even the name in history, The 
farther our literary inquiries are extend- * 
ed here, the more vast and stupendous 
is the scene which opens to us? The 
above are no idle praises. The admi- 
rers of Vedic language and culture of 
ancient India were the impartial scholar- 
ly judges of the highest reputation of the 
time* The differences among the scho- 
lars are about the dates of the several 
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periods of the Vedic culture and civiliza- 
tion of ancient India and not about the 
intrinsic merits of the sacred books of 
India- The uaparalleled devine philo- 
sophy of the Upanishads of the Vedas 
thrilled the masterminds of Europe- 
The astronomical systems of our an- 
cients equally nuzzled the scholars of 
the West Thus every branch of ancient 
culture of India attracted the full atten- 
tion of the world. 

W T hv should such a worthy culture 
of the Vedas fail to produce the same 
effects here ? Before the advent of the 
British nation here- India was receiving 
shock after shock from foreign invations- 
The Vedic Indians had to defend them- 
' selves against those rude and ambitious 
invaders; in fact their possessions 
were insecure and the work of fate 
brought with it series of calamities to the 
Vedic Indians from the outsiders. Con- 
sequently they had to lay aside their 
legitimate culture to protect their wives 
children and properties, The once splen- 
did Vedic culture activities of the Indians 
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became dull and benumbed in the seve* 
ral centuries of foreign struggle. To 
speak the truth the British contact with 
India as rulers of the country consoled 
the excited Indian minds- .Regular 
peace was bestowed by the British nation 
in the country- The Indiana ra-ilised 
for the better that their valuable posses- 
sions were safe once for all- At that 
time the mechanical inventions of 
Europe attracted the attention of the 
East. The Easterners began to appre- 
ciate and follow the progress of affairs 
of life as the results of the mechanical 
inventions of the West at the cost of 
their indegenous culture- Tne dullness 
and the benumbedness of the Indians 
gradually vanished. There is awaken- 
ing everywhere in the country. But the 
inside is not substantial- Hence arises 
the necessity for the revival of the in- 
degenous culture of the soil- The me- 
chanical invention of the West developed 
only the material side, whereas it 
quenched the spiritual side of man’s 
nature- The consequence is that there 
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is regular fight for individual and na- 
tional superiority. The late tremendous 
war of Europe is an ample proof of it- 

Nowadays, here too, young women 
are obsorbed in the centres of industrial 
and commercial activity- Such a pur- 
suit of life encourages them to avoid the 
responsibility of parental duty as much 
as possible. They have grown to dislike 
the daily round of duty at home Their 
present inclination is towards indepen- 
dence- They are cultivating a taste for 
pleasure and excitement- Motherhood 
is not generally appreciated* A fall of 
birthrate is inevitable- The county 
will be depopulated- These are the 
worst results of developing only one 
side the material side of man’s nature. 

Now experience teaches us to 
build our future out of our own past. To 
build our future we must know our past. 
Our past can be understood correctly 
only through the Vedic Sacred language. 
Translations of our sacred works won’t 
serve our purpose well, The true spirit 
of the works cannot be seen in the trans- 
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iatons. Even to-day the country is qua- 
lified for the revival of the sacred 
language and the revival should be insi- 
sted upon at any cost. 

Of the several causes of the pride 
of a community, culture, character and 
wealbh form the chief. That community 
whose fortune is such as to have greater 
number of scholars, greater number of 
individuals of character and greater num- 
ber of millionaries necessarily com- 
mands a greater sphere of reverence and 
influence over other less qualified com* 
munities- Then the Vedic culture is 
the highest form of culture known to 
mankind; The highest culture is the 
immense treasure of the community. Bui 
the wonderful treasure is hidden. Let 
us all try with one heart to bring it to 
the notice of all. The Vedic culture of 
the ancient India produced the greatest 
number of first-rate philosophers, pro* 
duced the greatest number of brilliant 
scholars in arts and sciences and un- 
questionably produced tbe gr r atest 
number of the wisest hearts of the time, 
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The wisest hearts in other words the 
sane sages of the time did help the 
rulers of the time in their administration 
by giving them- very sound advice and 
did help the public a Iso in general in their 
spiritual and temporal affairs of life. In 
fact, they lived within confine of a 
thorough contentment. It is but natural 
that men of superior intellect and supre- 
me knowledge do command respect and 
reverence from others in all ages of 
civilization. The full-blown refinement 
of manners of the Vedic Aryans of India 
can be grasped from their unimpeacha- 
able morality. Their women were held 
in high esteem and reverence at the time. 
They had the privilege of free thinking 
and free speech within legitimate boun- 
daries. Thus everything connected with 
the Vedic culture of ancient India 
gives fnll satisfaction to the minds of the 
thinkers of to-day. What are we? We 
are the legitimate descendants of such 
sacred sages of the Vedic India. We 
'inherit a very best stock from them 
strained to-day by our indifferent em 
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vironment* This is the bane of our com- 
munities. Let us try our best to pre. 
serve our sacred language and thereby 
our full culture of the Vedas' Let us try 
with true earnestness to establish a 
“Preservation Mission” to achieve our 
legitimate ambition. Let all those who 
truly feel for promoting this noblest 
cause contribute in three -ways- One, 
earnestness in the superlative degree, 
two, time in the comparative degree, 
three, money in the positive degree- 
A practical scheme of the above 
mission will appear in due course. 

P. N. Ramabhadra Iyer, 

of Melapavoor. 


in Madras. I 
2*10-22. j 



THE PRESERVATION MISSION 

A workable scheme of the above mission. 


In the previous pages, the necessity 
for the revival of the sacred Sanskrit 
language was detailed and here, the me- 
thod of reviving the same is to be ex- 
plained. The very first criterion to en- 
gage the full attention of the sincere 
and anxious workers of this ready-re 
warding cause* is how the mission is to 
be financed’ This mission, if it be 
thoughtfully and sincerely arranged* may 
be conducted with a minimum cost pro* 
duoing a maximum result. Since this 
country has been classified as a peculiar 
country by the Western-thinkers in 
having different creeds and manners, it 
has also a peculiarity to possess from 
time immemorial, holy Mutts institu- 
ted with the sole object of protecting the 
ancient religion and culture of India. 
Prominent among these, is the Holy 
Mutt of Sringagiri, Mysore provinoe, 
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South India. The holy Mutt is still alive 
with all pomp and vigour pertinent to 
a time-honoured first-rate Institution of 
an ancient civilization under the worthy 
presidency of His most. Holiness, Sri 
Sankarachariya Swami of Sriugagiri. 
Since the above-mission truly expects a 
most competent Sanskrit scholar for its 
leadership, and since there is none-else 
more competant other than His m.st 
Holiness Swami of Sringagiri, His most 
Holiness Swami should be approached 
with a smcere and true prayer from the 
devoted disciples, to accept the headship 
of the proposed mission. There is a 
saying current ‘that Southern India is a 
land of Temples’. In every district there 
is a ‘Temple committee’ to look after 
the welfare of the respective temples. 
The members of the above committees 
must be well convinced and requested 
by expert mem to grant a portion of the 
temple-income to be utilised for the 
revival of this ancient language- Be- 
cause the sole object of the temple com- 
mittees is to look after the welfare of the 
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temples alone; the welfare of the temples 
is maintained by the proper worship of 
them by well-versed priests of sanskrit- 
To illustrate no worship of a deity is 
perfect without Mantras; Mantras form a 
portion of the holy Vedas-' the language 
medium to pronounce and understand 
these is Sanskrit and Sanskrit only. 
Therefore the very purpose of a temple- 
institution rightly urges every well 
wisher of it, to conribute his might direc- 
tly as well as indirectly towards the 
revival of a divine neglected language- 

In every district, a branch of the 
above-mission must be opened under the 
guidance of a well-versed Sanyasin. In 
every village, a school ought to be open- 
ed where, the Vedas and the Shastras 
should be taught to pupils by paid-tea- 
chers- In every village^ either a temple 
or a chatram will serve the purpose of 
a school; no special school iB necessary. 

It is clear that the government also 
is sanctioning a money grant, to Sanskrit 
schools opened by the Boards of the 
several districts. That shows to an 
extent the sympathy of the government 
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to encourage a classical language of. the 
ruling country- The above money-grant 
of the government too should be drawn 
bv the Head of the proposed mission aud 
distributed accordingly ; a small school- 
fee also may be insisted upou to make 
up the deficiency, if there be auy such: 
generally well-versed sanekrit teachers 
are available for, at Rs, 25 or 30 per 
mensem. To sum up briefly the scheme 
of the proposed Preservation-mission 
‘Sanskrit’ Schools should be opened in 
villages-' they should be supervised and 
controlled by tne sutrordinates oi the 
branches of the mission opened in every 
district and further these branches must 
ne under the direct control and check ot 
the Head of the mission vHis Most-Holr 
uess) ttri bankaracbarrya awami ot Sn- 
ugagtari) Small school-fees from the 
Students, contributions from the several 
Temple Committees of the uistricts 
and the government's money-grant, all; 
these would help the mission to go on 
with its laudable ctiantable work. 

! (ith March l»23. 1 . 

Melapavoor. / 


P. N. Ramabhadra Iyer , 



WHOM DOES KAULVTI REMIND ? 


I understand that any visitor to 
Kaulati. a village on the right bank of 
the river Penar, only six miles to the 
south-east from the railway station 
Angamah (S. I, R.) won’t fail to notice 
the sanctity of the hermitage of Kaulati, 
the pleasant odor from the beautiful 
fruit-gardens of the place and the 
wonderful bathing-ghat with its impos- 
ing flight of steps most skillfully con- 
structed at a heavy coat, affording tho- 
rough facility for the visitors as well as 
for the residents therein to frequent 
that dashing river of crystal water, durV 
ing the twenty-four hours of day and 
night at all the seasons of the year 
Though the locality is' full of religious 
note and importance, the bathing ghat 
on the river Periar is simply striking 
and interesting to the visitors/ as an 
object of great engineering skill and 
finish. Correctly speaking, the bathing 
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ghat is an objeot of wonder at Kaulati. 
Who was the Author of it ? Who col- 
lected funds for that grand construction 2 
A holy Sage. Why, He was the holiest 
of the sages of the time, the late Abinava 
Naracimha Bharati Swami of the sacred 
Sri Sringagiri Mutt in the Mysore Pro- 
vince Southern India That Late holiest 
Sanyas]* u-a typical hermit-, a true ceie- 
bate> a thoroughly pious born-sage-who 
ruled and adorned the most enviable Di- 
vine Throne of Sri Sringagari for a few 
decades a throne well estauli^hed by Sri 
Audi Sankarachnrya. the Incarnation of 
God Siva Himself created in the minds 
of his devoted disciples during his grand 
tour in Southern India in 1084, 85 Kol* 
ham Bra, a very good and correct im- 
pression of his unimpeachable greatness 
and sterling worth as the Supreme Head 
of a time-honoured and brilliant Institu 
tion full of very high spiritual activities 
ever since its origin in Southern India- 
When the very high and unattainable 
virtues of the late Swamb a true and 
trusted representative of his commutiityi 
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recur to my thoughts, my frame shudders 
and hair stands erect. The thorough 
sacrifice of his personal comforts, as the 
natural outcome of his extraordinary 
spiritual attainment, his entire devotion 
to succour the distressed and the needy, 
his unique knowledge of the holy Vedas 
and the Sastras, his unparalleled power 
of speech, a fitting ornament of that pro- 
found scholar* his perfect health as the 
true sign of his sacred life and many 
more laudable virtues, noticeable in hiru - 
during his stay for more than a week in 
my native village Melapavoor, a healthy 
and convenient village of the district in 
May 1909 A- D- justified his highest 
position as the ' upreme Head of the fa- 
mous Sri Sringagri Mutt. His spiritual 
power superadded to very sound know- 
ledge of the Oriental Sciences was indeed 
a fore* at the time to attract many to 
his side to correct and elevate them, in 
accordance with the degrees of their im- 
pediments and attainments Another re- 
markable characteristic of the late Swann 
was not to carp at the arguments of the 
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able scholars of the tim3. Sanskrit-if 
I am right in my statomaat-the first 
classic language of the civilized world 
enjoyed a zenith through him having 
him as the only transparent glass to look 
into the unfathomable mysteries of the 
ancient and sacred language of the fa- 
mous Aryavarta of old. Such a sage 
must ever be remembered- In honour 
of the spiritual achiebements of the late 
hero, whereby the several religious insti- 
tutions in Southern India were set right 
Due honours befitting his intrinsic great- 
ness should be paid in deeds rather than 
in words only. Kaulati the birth-place 
of Sri Audi Sankaracbarya the greatest 
Brlhmin Sanyasi; should add to its all- 
ready sanctified emporium one more ob- 
ject of permanant piety, namely a finest 
marble statue of the late Abinaba Nara- 
simha Bharathi Swami in full size, seated 
on his Divine Throne, with his ornament- 
ed Crown on head. 

The late Swami was a patriot of the 
patriots- Any Individual, who loves the 
mother-country generally cr.nes under 
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the grc-up of patiiots. But cur late 
8wami loved his country thoroughly. 
He loved his people; he was easily ac- 
cessible to his disciples. He loved, ap- 
preciated, and followed his own Aryan 
civilization. He did not encourage any- 
thing foreign, Diet, dress language) 
vehicles and other necessaries of life, be 
adopted and adhered to his own and his 
own only- Alasl Will it not amount 
to a great crime and sin on our part- 
the entitled followers of him -to remain 
silent without honouring him in some 
Refitting deed ? One great drawback of 
the modern days in this country is that 
% our bpiritual Lords are not recognised 
^hoth by the rulers and the ruled in the 
manner in which their contemporary 
Lords of oti er civilised countries are 
recognised by the respective people and 
the Governments Hence arose signs 
of decline of spiritual development 
everywhere in this country- Of the 
several first Me qualifipations of the 
late .Swami enumerated; above, only one 
qualification a true patriot of the coun- 
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try will do to pay him the honour sug- 
gested above. To erect a statue meaas 
a question of money. In fact, I do not 
feel diffident in the collection of funds 
for this grand purpose. Beoause there 
are millionaire disciples besides innu- 
merable devoted disciples throughout 
the countrv. Since the above sug- 
gestion is no easy obiect pf completion 
and siuce it is to be resnonded by ( 
sincere wealthy disciples of the country* 
I most earnestly solicit the attention 
of all those devoted disciples who 
strongly feel for encouraging and ful- 
filling the above wishffi-fqr grand 
object of the erection of a marble 
statue cf the late Swami Abinava Na* 
rasimha Bharati of the Sri Sringagiri 1 
Mutt, Mysore Province, Southern India 
It is left to the kind discretion of the 
public to name a qualified responsible 
member to collect funds for the above 
object and have it completed 

16th April 19231 

Melapavoor / P-N Ramabhadra Iyer- 
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